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THE MR. AND MRS. JULIUS ROSENWALD COLLECTION OF GLASS 


Fic. 1. Kraurstrunk OR PRUNTED BEAKER. 
SIXTEENTH CENTURY 


LASS has always been one of the 

mediums of artistic and utilitarian 

expression holding a particular fas- 
cination for mankind. It is distinguishable 
from all other bodies by its quality of 
transparency, and dependence upon light 
to proclaim its presence. The examples 
of primitive Egypt, the varied products 
of the Roman Empire, the enameled 
glass of the Saracens, the Venetian glass 
of the Renaissance, the German and 
Netherlandish cut glass, constitute the 
important points in the history of glass- 
making. 

The recent extraordinary gift to the Art 
Institute by Mr. and Mrs. Julius Rosenwald, 
of a collection of examples illustrative of 
important types made in Germany and a 
large number of diamond point and stippled 
works from Holland, will not only make a 
strong appeal to the public, but will also 
command the attention of the specialist. The 
fact that an unusual number of the pieces 
are actually signed by maker or decorator, 
and in other cases dated, or dedicated to 
definite past events, will thrill the collector 
as well as inspire the chronicler. 


The well-known German authority, Dr, 
Robert Schmidt, Director of the Kunstge- 
werbe Museum, Berlin, author of “ Das 
Glas,” pays enthusiastic tribute to the 
collection in a preface to the catalogue 
compiled for Jacques Miihsam of Berlin, 
the former owner. Dr. Schmidt states 
that the quality of the specimens, the com- 
pleteness of the styles, and the compre- 
hensiveness of the periods represented, 
make the collection equal in importance 
to any similar group in the great foreign 
museums of Berlin, Vienna and London. 

Our store of specific information concern- 
ing the history of glass is most meager, the 
periods of real importance being separated 
by long intervals, during which little of 
artistic or historic interest was produced. 
It is therefore not surprising to find that 
up to the sixteenth century the nature of 
the glass made in Germany is debatable. It 
is commonly stated that glass-making in 
the Rhineland was carried on from the 
days of the Romans, but only a few insig- 
nificant little flasks and some small bowls 
preserved in churches remain as evidence. 
The ordinary glass that we know as Roman 
was made during 
a period of about 
four hundred 
years and it was 
manufactured in 
nearly every 
country into 
which the Rom- 
ans penetrated, 
from Syria and 
Mesopotamia to 
Germany, Spain 
and Britain. 
Therefore the 
word “Roman” 
is used generi- 
cally for glass 
made under the 
infiuence of 
the Romans 
throughout Eur- 
ope and western FIG. 3. BEAKER. SEV- 
Asia. ENTEENTH CENTURY 
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Our principal source of information con- 
cerning glass is derived from contemporary 
paintings, the earliest showing Roman forms 
of dull greenish color decorated with thread- 
ings or studs. Two small bits of dull green 
glass called Maigelein of the fourteenth and 
fifteenth century, with rough surfaces and 
domed hollow bases, are a part of the col- 
lection, as well as several tiny flasks or 
bottles excavated in Cologne or its vicinity. 

As Bacchus seems to have inspired 
most of the shapes of the products of 
German glass houses, it is not surprising 
to find every public or private activity in 
olden times dedicating a special form of 
drinking vessel to itself. In identifying old 
glass the bowl, stem and construction of 
the piece play as important a part as his- 
torical data. An enumerative list of these 
vigorous and fascinating glasses is hardly 
necessary, as the most characteristic forms 
are all represented in this great collection 
and attention will be called to them during 
the course of the article. 


WALD-GLAS 


Little is known of glasses made in 
Germany in the fifteenth century, but 
the sixteenth 
century pro- 
duced many 
varied examples. 
The most im- 
portant glass- 
making districts 
seem to have 
been those of 
Hesse and the 
adjoining wood- 
ed regions of 
Thuringia, Sax- 
ony, Silesia and 
Bohemia. The 
colored “forest” 
glass is of keen 
interest owing to 
its intensely 
Teutonic char- 
acter and _ local 
origin. The fact 
that the glass ov- 
ens were located 


FIG. 4. GERMAN GLASS IMI- 
TATING VENETIAN TYPE, SEV- 
ENTEENTH CENTURY 


Roemer, RHENISH. CIRCA 1600 


FIG. 2. 


in the midst of forests and near watercourses 
where firewood was available, gave rise to 
the popular name of “wald-glas,” and the 
varying shades of green: olive, bottle, and 
blue-green catered to the popular fallacy 
that this color enhanced the flavor of the 
wine. In the decoration of “forest” glass 
recourse was made to methods of “ thread- 
ing,”’ and particularly to the use of some- 
what flat circular projections or bosses of 
varied forms, which decorate the sides 
and are technically known as “prunts” 
(the German Nuppen). These prunts fall 
into three groups: ‘‘thorned,” “berry,” 
and “medallion.” Mathesius, a contem- 
porary writer, who lived in “the classical 
age of German thirst,” explains that these 
were not applied as much for decoration, 
as for the more practical use of preventing 
the glass from slipping between the fingers. 

For richness of color nothing can surpass 
the great green Rhenish beaker, a sixteenth 
century Krautstrunk (cabbage stalk) (Fig. 
1). The cylindrical body with wide top 
band is not only entirely covered with 
overlapping thorny prunts, but is fairly 
bristling with them, the varying thicknesses 
of the glass producing enough vibration to 
simulate the stalk of the most democratic 
of vegetables. As the metal is very heavy, 
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FIG 5. (a) Franconia BEAKER. DATED 1669. 


German industry, but is ac- 
counted one of the most purely 
original and artistic forms of 
wine glass ever developed by 
any nation at any _ period. 
In the earliest forms the 
foot is seen as a serrated ring 
applied to the base and the 
broad hollow stem is not di- 
vided from the bow! but forms 
an integral part of the cup. 
The later seventeenth century 
developed a bowl of ovoid 
form, with hollow cylindrical 
stem studded with prunts, 
and a_ hollow conical foot 
formed by coiling a rope of 
glass. This developed at the 
beginning of the following 
century into a higher foot and 
in addition a cover was occa- 
sionally added. The Roemer 
was made throughout the 
Rhine country and copied in 
the Netherlands and Sweden 

The Pass-glas (measure) was 


(b) Willkom Glas. LATE SIXTEENTH CENTURY made chiefly during the seven- 


the additional filling with liquor would 
certainly require a man of strength to 
manipulate it. Contrasted with this great 
bumper are the two beautiful thinly 
blown glasses known as Roemer. One of 
these (Fig. 2), a Dutch beaker dated 1602, 
is a delicate blue-green, its round bowl 
decorated with water gold in a pattern of 
sprays, armorial bearings, fishermen catch- 
ing a mermaid in a net, and a partially 
effaced inscription. The stem is adorned 
with thorn-prunts, while the later example 
of c. 1660 (the cover design) has its hollow 
stem enriched with strawberry-prunts. 
The diamond-engraved inscription on the 
bow! of the latter, an epigram from Mar- 
tial (“scelus est jugulare falernum’”’) was 
executed in the Netherlands. 

It is worthy of note that the Roemer is 
not only the most beautiful product of 


teenth century. Always of 
tall narrow cylindrical form, it was deco- 
rated by “stringing” or “quilled threadings”’ 
of glass, which sometimes encircled the 
body spirally, or at other times formed a 
number of equidistant rings. Other speci- 
mens are divided by painted enamel bands 
into zones, each holding about one-half 
pint, the amount to be quaffed at one 
drink. Both types are to be found in the 
collection (Fig. 3). 

Although Venetian glass was imported 
into Germany, its effect on the German 
productions was not noticeable until after 
the Venetians discovered how to make the 
white transparent metal, crista/lo. About 
1548 an immigration of Italian glass workers 
into Germany and the Netherlands com- 
pletely revolutionized not only the Rhenish 
productions, but those of entire Europe. 
While specimens of German glass show 
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shapes and enameling reflect- 
ing the Venetian style, the 
Italian forms and decorations 
were early abandoned and 
their only real influence can be 
found in the change of metal 
brought into use. Upon seeing 
the clear white crystal, people 
were no longer content with 
the thick heavy metal of vary- 
ing hues and many bubbles. 
Probably to show versatility, 
accurate copies of Venetian 
winged glasses were sometimes 
made in Germany in the sev- 
enteenth century, and the bell- 
shaped frail bowl, the spun 
patterned stem with “wings” 
of Mediterranean-blue (Fig. 4) 
betray their origin only by 
weight. 


OPAQUE ENAMELS 


As a group the enameled § 


lass is undoubtedly the as 


most impressive and decora- 
tive in the entire collection. 
Technically this is a supremely 
interesting type, for the application of 
enamels, translucent, opaque or transpar- 
ent, to the surface of glass was as impor- 
tant a departure in Germanic realms, as it 
was in the Saracenic East during the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries. 

The new type of glass-metal, capable of 
assuming any desired form, offered un- 
limited dimensions, as well as opportunity 
for a new scheme of decoration. Again 
Venice became the source of artistic in- 
spiration. Her soft enamel colors were 
suitable for covering the broad cylindrical 
surfaces of tankards and goblets of super- 
human proportions, from which the Ger- 
man people drank their beer. ‘These 
capacious vessels, so much the fashion in 
the last quarter of the sixteenth century 
and the early part of the seventeenth, were 
patterned with portraits of emperors, the 
imperial eagle, coats of arms, biblical 
events, comic lore, battle scenes and other 
commemorative devices. Of the many 
enameled specimens the earliest is a beaker 


FIG. 6. 


(b) Pass-glas. 
LATE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY GERMAN 


(a) Zunft-becher. DATED 1693. 


of about 1590 of Bohemian provenance, 
decorated with thick, flat enameling. Its 
inscription: GENESIS XIX CAPITTAL refers 
to the subject of the design—* Lot and his 
daughters dwelling on a mountain after 
leaving Zoar.” 

A huge cylindrical covered Humpen called 
a Willkom or salutation glass, was used by a 
host to welcome a guest upon his arrival. 
This is a truly remarkable example of 
sixteenth century work (Fig. 5). The body 
and top are richly covered with enameling 
depicting the most elaborate sort of royal 
hunt. The artist with subtle ingenuity has 
composed the various fleeing animals into 
spiral bands, the central whorl being a 
white net spread between hoary forest 
trees. The center of interest is a turreted 
castle from whose gate emerges a noble 
horseman on a sorrel steed. Dashing down- 
ward, dogs, falcons and other animals pur- 
sue the antlered stag, the speeding fox, 
the lumbering wild boar, and the cours- 
ing hare. 
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Certain large beakers take their names 
from their decorations. The Reichsadler- 
humpen is a type of armorial glass, display- 
ing a specific patterning of the double- 
headed eagle with the Imperial crown of 
the “Holy Roman Empire.” An obt and 
crucifix are on its breast. Along the out- 
stretched wing feathers are borne the es- 
cutcheons of the members of the ancient 
Germanic Federation. 


FIG. 8, (a) WINE GLASS. SIGNED “F, GREENWOOD FECIT 1749.” (b) WINE GLASS. SIGNED 
“I, VAN DEN BLYK F.”” 


The invariable inclusion of a picture of 
the Empercr caused another form of 
Willkom beaker to be known as a Kur- 
fiirsten. These are so seldom dated, that 
the fact that the one in the collection 
is inscribed 1637 adds to its importance. 
In the painting on this example, blue 
flower stalks separate the groups. The 
Emperor in full regalia, on his white steed, 
rides in front of three Church Electors, on 
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high stepping blue, brown and white 
horses, and they in turn are followed by 
three more riders, haughty Saxon lay- 
princes. All the figures are habited in yel- 
low coats; they are booted and spurred and 
wear picturesque plumed-black-hats; the 
Kaiser’s is adorned with two feathers, the 
Electors’ with but one. Two inscriptions 
read, MIT FREUDEN DRAN, MIT GLUCK 
DAVON and DAS GLUCK IS RUND, ES MENDET 
DICH ALLE FREUNDE. 

A third example depicts his Imperial 
Highness seated on a throne with the seven 
Electors standing on either side. Dr. 
Schmidt states that the decoration of this 
princely Bohemian Kurfiirsten-humpen, 
c. 1600, was adapted from a woodcut of 
Hans Vogel. It displays the Emperor and 
his Electors occupying a broad central 
band, while above and below the figures 
and escutcheons, are inscribed the names 
in white enamel, TRIER, COELN, MENTZ, 
KAISER, BOHEMEN, PFALTZ, SAXEN, BRAN- 
DENBURG, doubtless meaning—the Arch- 
bishop of Treves, Chancellor of the Welsch 
border; the Bishop of Cologne, Chancellor 
of France; the Archbishop of Maintz, 
Chancellor; His Imperial Majesty, the 
Emperor; the King of Bohemia, chief Cup 
Bearer of the Empire; the Palgrave on the 
Rhine, High Steward of the Holy Empire; 
the Duke of Saxony, Marshal of the 
Empire; the Margrave of Brandenburg, 
Chief Chamberlain. 

One type of beaker, on which the decora- 
tion has reference to an occupation, 1s 
called the Zunft-becher, the guild or cor- 
poration glass. Those bearing the arms 
of the Companies and quaint representa- 
tions of the trades and industries are 
possibly the most interesting. One of 
these is illustrated (Fig. 6), a clubform 
beaker with a broad foot, and decoration 
similar to one in the Berlin Museum. It 
appears there were four periods of this guild 
cup, the one in the collection belonging to 
the third group, 1693-1708. Dated pem 
31 JUNEY, 1693 this great //alloren beaker 
was made in Saxony especially for the 
Salt Workers’ Guild or Company at Halle. 
The opaque enamel decoration includes 
two stalwart salt-workers, shovel in hand, 


standing on either side of an imposing coat 
of arms belonging to their association. On 
the reverse side of the glass is shown the 
expensive company standard and _ its 
bearer in full and elaborate costume of the 
period. 

Of the popular comic and_ allegorical 
subjects there is an amusing example, a 
Central German Pass-glas (Fig. 6) on which, 
between cross-hatched yellow lines forming 
four zones of half-pint capacity, is recorded 
an incident in the ancient chronicle of the 
revolt of the animals. Myriads of flesh- 
pink hares suddenly confront a green- 
habited hunter. Their rosy fur and gleam- 
ing eyes, together with menacing gestures, 
gradually intimidate the mighty man, who 
drops his gun. He is finally proved guilty 
of cruelty and doomed to hang on a be- 
ribboned gibbet, pictured at the top of the 
tall cylinder. 


TRANSLUCENT ENAMELS 


No account of Germanic enameling 
would be complete without the chronicling 
of a school of grisaille painters founded 
about the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury by the painter, Johann Schiper. He 
is listed as one of the famous artists of 
Nuremberg and was a distinguished expo- 
nent of glass decoration in black or sepia 
monochrome enamel. His signature is to be 
found on certain small low tumblers of 
remarkable thinness, the work somewhat 
resembling copper engraving, the designs 
following the semi-classic stvle. A piece, 
c. 1665, signed “‘Ioh Schiper’’ executed in 
fired translucent black, is covered with a 
landscape of trees, ruins, figures and a 
medallion in color with coat of arms of the 
Amman family of Augsburg (Fig. 7). 

A long period intervenes between the 
Schiper glasses and the revival of this 
style of work in the nineteenth century. The 
technique of this later period interpreted 
its art in more literal than esthetic fashion. 
Two tumblers of cut glass, dated 1814, one 
showing the plan of the Battle of Leipzig, 
the other with a profile portrait of General 
Biilow von Dennewitz, are signed by Sigis- 
mund Mohn of Dresden. Mohn’s son, 
Gottlob Samuel also executed work in 
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enamel-colors and a tumbler and carafe 
(Fig. 7), with views of the Cathedral square 
in Dresden, are examples of his skill. 

Another substantial tumbler with yellow 
flashings is adorned with a view of the 
castle at Charlottenburg. It has wreathed 
bandings of blue flowers at top and bottom 
and the signature of Carl von Scheidt, 
Berlin, 1816. A glass worker, Hoffmeister, 
and Anton Kothgasser of Vienna, both 
signed table ware, and one of the latter’s 
tumblers, with a decoration of tiny Bengal 
tigers, shows a more imaginative type of 
patterning. 


DIAMOND POINT 


The Venetian use of the diamond to 
scratch lace-like designs upon the surface 
of glass so thin as to be unsuitable for 
other forms of decoration, was practiced 
both in Germany and Holland previous 
to the advent of cutting. This style of 
ornamentation which reached its zenith in 
Holland seems to have been but a passing 
experiment in Germany, just as the enamel- 
ing of glass, of great importance in the 
Germanic Federation, was scarcely repre- 
sented in the Dutch glass industry. Dia- 
mond-point engraving required the sure 
hand of the artist to attain a good effect, 
and some very clever work was produced 
in Silesia and much in the Tyrol. Curi- 
ously enough it fell from favor as being con- 
sidered work suitable only for amateurs. 
The designation “diamond scratching” 
may well apply to the results, when the 
dilettante tried his prentice hand. An un- 
commonly large, plain tankard of smoky- 
hued glass is covered with a land and 
water combat, but though the various flags 
fail to elucidate the event, the proud 
scratcher carefully imprinted his name and 
date, CRYSTOFF VON SEYDLYTZ, 1596. A 
wide band of stags feeding at its base is 
masterfully wrought by a more cunning 
hand. The wide-mouthed beaker of topaz 
colored glass is a fine example of Saxon work 
at the advent of the seventeenth century. 
The elaborate Renaissance decoration of 
leafy arabesques and grotesques, including 
medallions of the double-headed eagle, 
might well be taken for lace, so clev- 


FIG. 7. (a and b) CARAFE AND TUMBLER BY GOTTLOB Sati MOHN. 


SCHAPER. 


erly do the scratched lines form the 
pattern. 

The gems of the collection are vessels 
which have structural walls suggesting the 
thinness of water bubbles, and shapes com- 
parable to the best Venetian examples, 
but without the over fanciful details of 
Italian work. One is a low plain tumbler 
of white glass with sop’s fable of the fox 
and the stork, most elusively depicted by 
the diamond. It is signed, BUSCH FECIT, 
being the work of Kanonicus A.O.F. von 
dem Busch of Hildesheim, about 1750. 
One of an earlier dating is a_ beautiful 
shape that originated in the Netherlands, 
the tall slender “flute” glass with hollow 
knop and plain foot, that we see so often in 
the works of the Dutch painters of the 
seventeenth century (Fig. 9). The en- 
graving is of the finest quality of diamond 
point limning, the pattern on the long 
funnel-shape body showing two lions 
rampant and a coroneted shield amidst 
flower sprays—the coat of arms of Belgium. 
Possibly the most intricate piece of diamond 
point is a Nuremberg goblet on an extraor- 
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of his work, it is gratifying to find a beau- 
tiful wine glass in the Rosenwald collection 
signed, F. GREENWOOD, FECIT 1749 (Fig. 
8). Ona slim baluster stem whose knops 
contain rain-like drops sits the bell-shaped 
bowl, decorated with a full blown rose with 
leaves and bud and twe tiny insects. The 
next greatest exponent of pointi//é process, 
was D. Wolf, a painter who lived at the 
Hague. A goblet adorned with the deli- 
cate film-like emblem of Freedom, is 
signed, D. WOLFF, 17 446 95. Another with 
inscription, TWELSYN VAN DE CAAP DE 
GOEDE HOOP, shows the Dutch fleet anch- 
ored before the Cape of Good Hope. Alle- 
gories depicting Friendship, or Commerce 
and Shipping are the work of Adams and 
F. Van den Blyk (Fig. 8). 


DOPPELWAND GLASS 


As gold in any form means treasure, 
riches, and increased pride of possession, it 
is not surprising that its inclusion in glass 
was the aim of all glass-makers, so as to 
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dinary high baluster stem with five large 
portrait heads, practically covering the 
bowl. The Emperor Leopold framed within 
a laurel wreath, the Electors of Saxony, 
Bavaria, Brandenburg and the Palatinate 
are executed with such closely engraved 
lines as to produce the effect of delicate 
painting. This piece was decorated in the 
workshop of Georg Schwanhardt. 


HOLLAND STIPPLED WORK 


A highly specialized Dutch method of 
decoration was the process of “stippling” 
or the use of minute dots to form the 
lines of a pattern. The result is a design of 
the utmost delicacy, hardly more than a 
mere hoar frost upon the glass. While it is 
true that this work resembles stipple- 
engraving, it differs from the latter in that 
the high-lights are given by the dots in stip- 
ple work on glass and the clear un- 
touched ground represents the shadow. 

One of the earliest masters, if not the 
inventor of this method, was Frans Green- 
wood who was born in Amsterdam in 1680. 
As there are less than a dozen signed pieces 


enhance the value of their products. 
a surface decoration, gold was extremely 
fleeting, and even the alchemists of the 
late seventeenth century failed to get 
beyond the “cold process” which was not 
fixed by firing. The endeavor to produce a 
more practical fusion of glass-metal and 
gold led to the discovery of the cele- 
brated ‘“‘ruby color,” which was brought 
to perfection by Johann Kunckel at Pots- 
dam. Few of the pieces made under his 
guidance remain, but the reproductions of 
Kunckel ruby red have continued up to the 
present day. 

Bohemia, which produced vast quantities 
of glass, was always trying experiments in 
the search for novelties. The experimenting 
with the old Roman idea of enclosing a 
piece of gold leaf between two sections of 
glass resulted in a_ new style called 
Doppelwand. This double glass was built 
up of two glasses, both somewhat tapering, 
and both cut into an equal number of per- 
pendicular sides, so that when the smaller 
of the two was inserted in the larger, they 
fitted exactly. The taller inner form was 
turned over and the rim of fusion immedi- 
ately below the top was concealed by a 
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band of gold, 
which gave the 
effect of a banded 
rim. Before fit- 
ting the two lay- 
ers together, the 
inner one was 
coated with gold 
or silver leaf and 
the pattern 
drawn on the 
metal deposit 
with a steel 
point. This proc- 
ess produced a 
most brilliant 
effect, but prob- 
ably limited the 
shapes, as_ bot- 
tles, bowls, and 
heavy tumblers 
are the principal 
forms in evi- 
dence. The 
schemes of deco- 
ration are won- 
derfully varied. 
While it is true 
hunting scenes 
usually prevail, 
these run from 
stalking the drag- 
ons to the pur- 
suit of stags, and 
include contests 
of an army in ac- 
tion, Hercules 
and the Lion, and 
David and Goli- 
ath. Courtship and Commerce are delight- 
fully represented, as are also topics of an 
ecclesiastical nature. 

Aclose study of these quaint productions 
elucidates the fact that much care in 
decoration was lavished upon them. A 
cavalry charge is drawn with surety and 
great feeling of movement; the customs 
house wharf with figures and three-masted 
merchant ships, forming a miniature land- 
scape. A goblet with figures representing 
the four quarters of the globe intimates 
that documents of the period may have 


FIG. 9. “FLUTE” GLASS. 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 


been vague as to tribal attributes; Europe 
is depicted as a king with powdered wig, 
clad in armor and wearing a_ scepter; 
America is represented as an East Indian 
with shield and lance; (Fig. 7) Africa is a 
black American Indian with feathers, 
bow and arrow; and Asia, a turbaned Turk 
with club. 

Of the domestic forms, the most engaging 
are a small bottle and salt cellar with hol- 
low base enclosing actual dice that rattle 
about when shaken. 


ENGRAVING AND CUTTING 


The last important division in the history 
of German glass-making is concerned with 
the methods of engraving and cutting. By 
the employment of large or small revolving 
wheels the surface of the glass is removed. 
The shallower grinding is designated as 
“engraving”; the deeper incision is termed 
“cutting.” 

When these processes are used with 
intelligence, the resulting decoration is as 
full of diversity of handling and individ- 
uality of expression, as are the canvases 
of pictorial artists. Effects were obtained 
by leaving incised parts unpolished and 
dull as they come from the wheel, while 
polishing was reserved for circular de- 
pressions, or facets cut in varying sizes so 
as to obtain a scintillating effect of light. 

For many years engraved glass was 
made almost entirely for wealthy patrons, 
and large prices were paid for fine speci- 
mens. Less exalted peor le became desirous 
of these frail treasures, and to a certain 
extent the glass houses, particularly the 
Bohemian ones, made valiant efforts to 
meet this new demand. 

It is regrettable that so few names of the 
versatile craftsmen are identified with 
their masterpieces, or that the glass-produc- 
ing centers did not have lists of their best 
workers. Fragmentary records relate that 
Caspar Lehmann, the chief lapidary to His 
Majesty Rudolph II, was decorated for 
discovering the “art and practice” of glass 
cutting. His successor, Georg Schwanhart, 
son of Johann the skillful cabinet maker 
and armorer, is credited with having in- 
vented the process of “smooth or polished”’ 
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cutting. Schwanhart’s son, Henry, a poet, 
succeeded in tracing on glass “landscapes 
and complete views of towns, of good pro- 
portion and retiring perspective.” It is 
also said that “‘his rendition of the human 
figure both nude and draped was most 
successful.” No examples of Lehmann’s 
own work are available but a bottle from 
Schwanhart’s shop (Fig. 10) is not only 
most beautifully engraved but is of most 
original shape. The body is composed 
of six lobed sides of exceedingly thin 
clear glass. Each cylindrical lobe is deco- 
rated with conventionalized floral forma- 
tions, interrupted by medallions enclos- 
ing architectural details and birds of 
symbolic species. The literal transcrip- 
tions from nature are best shown in the 
patterning of two glasses, a tumbler and a 
goblet, both signed pieces. The unusually 
sizeable and heavy tumbler identified with 
the Nuremberg group is signed by F. W. 
Schmidt. This unknown artisan produced 
a most noteworthy example of deep cutting 
and delicate engraving. Vigorous and cor- 
rectly drawn trees divide contrasting 
subjects of peace and war. Peaceful indeed 
are the harbor and city, with a shining 
moon overhead. War is represented by a 
cavalry charge during a battle, with the 
depiction of horses and riders including 
most minute detail. Flags and emblems 
frame the portrait of a sovereign. 
Friedrich Killinger, the last of the 
Nuremberg engravers of the School of 
Schwanhart, signed his work KILLINGER FEC. 
NURNB. 1723—and a goblet thus marked 
is an interesting piece. In size, it is of 
ample proportion, and boasts a_ perfect 
bell shaped bowl set on the hollow knopped 
and ringed baluster stem so fashionable at 
this period. In detail it is exceedingly 
realistic, the pictorial decoration including 
three scenes: a castle, its farm, and its 
hunting lodge. The first scene represents 
a small town nestling between castle walls 
and a wheatfeld with a man cutting grain, 
and an artist with brush and canvas. The 
next division pictures the farm buildings 
on top of the hill, and the pastured slopes 
dotted with animals grazing. Down the 
lane from the barn comes a farm-wagon 


FIG. 10. BOTTLE. CIRCA 1650. WORKSHOP OF 
GEORGE SCHWANHART NUREMBERG 


with several men sitting under the hood. 
The picture of the hunting lodge and 
grounds shows a steep-roofed building, 
while below is seen a huntsman on galloping 
steed, evidently returning from the chase 
with his dogs. 

In complete contrast to this school of 
realism, is the sophisticated and most suc- 
cessful crystal decoration, entitled kalligra- 
phen patterning, which closely resembles 
the strap and scroll work on ancient manu- 
scripts. So eminently appropriate does it 
seem on crystal vessels, that it gives the im- 
pression of being an integral part of their 
structure, rather than an extraneous sur- 
facing. So clear is the glass, so intricate 
the pattern, and so well cut the decoration, 
that these pieces seem the most highly 
finished and artistic work of all productions 
of Germanic provenance. 

To house his treasures correctly, Mr. 
Rosenwald has provided specially designed 
cases, and when the collection is installed 
with appropriate silk backgrounds, it will 
fill an entire gallery. B. B. 
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€dward B. Butler 
1853-1928 


Mr. Edward B. Butler, since 1907 a 
Trustee of the Art Institute died on the 
twenty-first of February. An appreciation 
of Mr. Butler’s many services to the Art 
Institute will appear in a later issue of the 
BuLLetin. 


JAMES NELSON RAYMOND 
PUBLIC SCHOOL AND 
CHILDREN’S LECTURE FUND 


T the Art Institute, early in 1927, 
through the gift of Mrs. Anna Ray- 
mond, a fund was given which allows 

the Art Institute a privilege which is 
unique. 

The fund provides for lectures on the 
enjoyment and practice of the fine arts for 
children in the public schools and at the 
Art Institute. As a result of the first year 
of experiment the following program is 
established for 1928: 

Three lectures each week are given in 
Fullerton Hall for children’s assemblies 
and three lectures are given each week in 
the assembly rooms of the public schools 
of Chicago. One of these lecture courses 
is provided for the children of members of 
the Art Institute. The other five are for 
the children of the grammar grades and 
high school students, arranged and di- 
rected by Miss Lucy Silke, the Supervisor 
of Drawing in the public schools. 

The lectures given under this fund are 
arranged to augment the work established 
in the schools under the drawing depart- 
ment in so far as possible, giving the chil- 
dren of special talent more time and a 
wider range of art activity than can be 
allowed in the general curriculum. 

Through the Board of Education prac- 
tically all of the children of the grade 
schools are brought to the Art Institute 
every year or so to study the exhibitions 
under the guidance of Mrs. Mary Buehr. 
This admirable work is entirely apart from 
the courses extended under the fund. 

The lectures under The James Nelson 
Raymond Public School and Children’s 


Lecture Fund for 1928 are being given by 
Dudley Crafts Watson. Schools applying 
for art assemblies in their own buildings 
are taken care of in the order of their ap- 
plication. 

The courses at the Art Institute run 
through the month of May and are re- 
sumed with a totally new enrollment the 
third week in September. 

Mondays at 4 P.M. in Fullerton Hall for 
pupils selected from the Chicago Public 
High Schools. 540 now enrolled. 

Saturdays at 2:45 P.M. in Fullerton Hall 
for pupils selected from the Chicago Public 
Grade Schools. 590 now enrolled. 

Saturdays at 1:30 P.M. in Fullerton Hall 
for children of members of the Art In- 
stitute. The subjects are announced every 
month in the BuLLetin. Programs espe- 
cially designed for children at the ages of 
six to twelve. Parents or guardians are 
permitted to attend with children when 
there are sufficient seats. No enrollment for 
this class is necessary as each program is 
a separate unit. 


A NEW ACQUISITION FOR 
THE CLARENCE BUCKINGHAM 
COLLECTION 


HE Clarence Buckingham Collec- 

tion of Japanese Prints has been 

greatly increased in number and im- 
portance by the addition of over three 
hundred prints recently acquired by Miss 
Kate Buckingham. 

The prints added are those which were 
collected by Alexander G. Moslé of Leipzig. 
A part of the collection has been on view 
in two galleries on the Hutchinson Terrace 
since February eighth and a general sum- 
mary of the collection was given in the Feb- 
ruary BULLETIN. 

In addition to those described in the 
article referred to, special attention should 
be called to the eighteen pillar prints by 
Koryusai, nine pillar prints by Harunobu, 
several beautiful Kiyonaga and a number 
of large heads by Utamaro, Eishi and Eisho, 
all of which are rare and most important 
additions to the collection. H. G. 
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GIFTS AND LOANS 
PRINTS AND DRAWINGS 
GIFTS 
Etching by Pablo Picasso. Mrs. John Alden Carpenter. 
Etching by F. L. Griggs. Walter B. Wolf. 
2 eighteenth century color-prints. Mrs. Charles Netcher. 
Lithograph by Legros; 3 mezzotints by Boydell, Haesten and Van 
Somer. Miss Clara C. Gilbert. 


Lithograph by George Bellows. P. L. Goodwin. e?; 
Drawings by Yasno Kuniyoshi, Henri Matisse and Dunoyer de Seg- . 
onzac. The Arts Club of Chicago. 
Fifteenth century woodcut on parchment. The Print and Drawing =e, 
Club. 
4 etchings by Bresdin. Walter S. Brewster. 


Cancelled plate by McBey. M. Knoedler and Co. 
108 drawings, etchings and lithographs. Robert Forsyth Bequest. 
Book of Ornament by S. Gribelin. The Fair Fund. 

2 lithographs by H. Fantin-Latour. The Fair Fund. 
Lithograph by Goudt. The Fair Fund. 


2 prints (Baxter process). The Fair Fund. LITHOGRAPH BY LEGROS 


2 lithographs by Eugéne Delacroix. The Fair Fund. 
3 etchings by F. L. Griggs. The Wrenn Fund. 


18 etchings by John Clerk of Eldin. The Hannan Fund. 


Loans 
34 French and English 18th century color prints. Rosenbach and Co., 
Co., Frederick Keppel and Co., Ke nnedy and Co., and Arthur Ackermann and Son. 
71 Italian 16th century chiaroscuro prints. Horace M. Swope. 
6 French and English 18th century color prints. Donald M. Ryerson. 
6 etchings by Edgar Chahine. Miss Elizabeth Telling. 
70 etchings by Edgar Chahine. Edward C. Crossett. 
2 etchings by Chahine. Mrs. Henry Elliot. 
24 drawings by T. M. Cleland. 7. M/. Cleland. 


PAINTINGS AND SCULPTURE 
GiFTs 
“An Autumnal Note,” painting by J. Francis Murphy. Charles H. Worcester. 
“Sunset at Montclair,” painting by George Inness. Charles I]. Worcester. 


Loans 
“Toulon, 1925,’ water color by Vergé Sarrat. Robert Allerton. 


“Ellen Lowe as Mrs. Tiffany” (for the Goodman Theatre), painting by Oskar Gross. 


Mrs. 


Gross. 
“Wangura House,” “ Wangura Water Carriers,”’ two water colors by Stephen Haweis. 


Coburn. 
DECORATIVE ARTS 
GiFTs 
Embroidered coat, Modern German. Mrs. Emily Crane Chadbourne. 
Bible, English, 17th century. The Needlework and Textile Guild. 
Garter, English, 17th century. The Needlework and Textile Guild. 
2 fre-fans English, 17th century. The Needlework and Textile Guild. 
Layette basket, English, 17th century. 
Needlework strip, Scotch, 16th century. The Antiquarian Society. 
Spray, English, 17th century. Frank Partridge to The Needlework and Textile Guild. 
Needlework picture, English, 17th century. Mr. George F. Porter. 


Loans 
English wine glass. Mr. William McC. McKee. 
2 stained glass windows, Charles J. Connick. 
2 armchairs, American, Russell Tyson. 
Clock, French, 18th century. Mr. and Mrs. Potter Palmer. 
2 pieces of furniture, Queen Anne. David Adler. 


Frederic C. Bartlett to The Needlework and Textile 


Arnold Seligmann, Rey and 


Oskar 


L. 
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Girts 
Chinese embroidery. Miss Georgiana Hoke. 


ORIENTAL ART 


9 Japanese prints by Shigenaga, Toshinobu, Harunobu, Kiyonaga, Toyokuni, Hiroshige and Goyo. 


Miss Kate S. Buckingham. 


Chinese painting. Miss Kate S. Buckingham. 


6 pieces of Chinese silver. Miss Kate S. Buckingham. 


Loans 


3 pieces of Near Eastern pottery. Martin C. Schzab. 


SUNDAY CONCERTS AND LECTURES 


FuLterton Hatt 
Concerts will be given on the following Sunday afternoons at 3 and 4:15 o'clock by 
the Little Symphony Ensemble: April 1-8—15. Admission twenty-five cents. 
Lectures on Sculpture will be given by Lorado Taft on the following Sundays at 


5:30 o'clock: April 1-8-15. Admission free. 


The Restaurant is open Sundays from 12:15 to 8 o'clock. 
y 5 


THE RESTAURANT 


The Cafeteria is open every day from 11 to 4:45 o'clock. 

The Tea Room is open from 11:30 to 4:45 o'clock, serving both table d’héte and 
a la carte luncheons from 11:30 to 2:30, and afternoon tea from 2 to 4:45 o'clock. 

Arrangements for special luncheons, small parties, and afternoon teas in the Tea 


Room may be made with Miss Aultman. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF MUSEUM INSTRUCTION 


The Department of Museum Instruction offers the following lectures and classes open to anyone 
upon purchase of a ticket of twelve lectures for five dollars. This ticket may be used in any of the 
courses except the sketch classes for which a special fee is required. 


THE ART CENTERS OF FRANCE 


Paris. Its architecture, paintings and 
sculpture. 
MonbayYs AT 11:00 A.M. 
Miss Parker 


THE CURRENT EXHIBITS 
A series of lectures for those busy during the day. 


MonDayYs AT 7:00 P.M. 
Miss Upton 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF MODERN 
PAINTING 


Four lectures illustrated by the Art Institute 
Collections. 
TUESDAYS AT 11:00 A.M. 
Miss Parker 
SKETCH CLASS FOR NOVICES 
TUESDAYS AT 10:00 A. M. 
Mrs. Anita Willets Burnham 
TUESDAYS AT 10715 A.M. 
Mr. D. C. Watson 
Fripays AT 1:30 P.M. 
Mrs. Burnham 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF PAINTING 
IN SPAIN AND FRANCE 
El Greco, Velasquez, Gova. The French Primi- 
tives. 
WEDNESDAYS AT 2:30 P.M. 
Miss Mackenzie 


THE MINOR ARTS 
Six talks on tapestries, chintz, metal-work, 
pottery, etc., illustrated with slides and the Art 
Institute Collections. 


THURSDAYS AT 11:00 A.M. 
Miss Parker 


THE HISTORY OF ARCHITECTURE 
Renaissance architecture in Italy, France and 
England. 

FRIDAYS AT 11:00 A.M. 
Miss Mackenzie 


A TRIP AROUND THE WORLD 
Free illustrated talks for children. 


SATURDAYS AT 9:20 A.M. 
Miss Mackenzie 
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EXHIBITIONS 


March 15—May 1—Drawings and Prints by Millet. Lent by Mrs. Waller Borden, Mrs. 
C. H. Chappell, and The Charles Deering Collection. Galleries 17 and 18. 

March 15-September 1.—Exhibition of Venetian Paintings, XVI, XVII, XVIII Cen- 
turies. Gallery 48. 

March 24—May 1—Selected Drawings from The Charles Deering Collection. Gallery 13. 

March 24-May 1—Contemporary Portraits: Drawings and Lithographs by William 
Rothenstein. Gallery 12. Chiaroscuro Prints Lent by Horace M. Swope. Gallery 14. 

March 29-May 6—(a) Eighth International Exhibition of Water-colors, Drawings, 
and Pastels. (b) Modern European Sculpture. (c) Chicago Camera Club Salon. 

April 1-May 1—Four Centuries of Etching and Engraving. Gallery 16. 

April 9~May 14—Reproductions used by the Public School Art Society. The Children’s 
Museum. 

April 12—Exhibition of the Mr. and Mrs. Julius Rosenwald Collection of Glass. 
Gallery G29. 

April 15—June 1—Loan Collection of Japanese N6 robes. Gallery H4. 


APRIL LECTURE PROGRAM OF DUDLEY CRAFTS WATSON 
FREE TO MEMBERS OF THE ART INSTITUTE 
A. SIMPLE RULES FOR HOME DECORATION IN THEORY AND PRACTICE 
Monpays, 1:30 P.M. REPEATED AT 2:30 P.M. 
APRIL 
2—Stenciling. 23—Batik Dveing. 
9—Block Printing. 30—Fabric Painring. 
16—Tie Dyeing. 


B. GALLERY TOURS OF PERMANENT AND LOAN PAINTINGS 


TUESDAYS, 12:30 to 1:15 P.M., 3:45 tO 4:30 P.M. 


APRIL 
3—Gunsaulus Hall. 17—The Children’s Museum 
10—Japanese Prints. 24—Chinese Paintings. 
C. SKETCH CLASS FOR NOVICES 
FRIDAYS, 10:30 A.M. to 12:00 NOON 
APRIL 
6—Diagonal Measurements. 20—Perspective of Shadows. 
13—Perspective of Circles. 27—Perspective of Reflections. 
D. GALLERY TOURS OF THE CURRENT EXHIBITIONS 
FRIDAYS, 12:30 to 1:15 P.M., 3:45 to 4:30 P.M. 
Apri, 6. 
Eighth International Water Color Exhibition. 
APRIL 13. 


Modern European Sculpture. 
APRIL 20, 27. 
Eighth International Water Color Exhibition. 
E. THE ART OF TODAY 


FRIDAYS, 2:30 P.M. 


APRIL 
6—Hungary. 20—Poland. 
13—Czechoslovakia. 27—Sweden. 


F. THE ENJOYMENT AND PRACTICE OF THE ARTS FOR CHILDREN 
PROVIDED UNDER THE JAMES NELSON RAYMOND PUBLIC 
SCHOOL AND CHILDREN’S LECTURE FUND 
SATURDAYS, 1:30 TO 2:20 P. M. 
APRIL 
7—Spring Paintings. 21—Marine Painters. 
14—Spring Sketching. 28—Water Sketching 
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NEW GOVERNING LIFE MEMBERS 


JAMES H. BECKER 


MRS. LAIRD BELL 


NEW GOVERNING MEMBERS 


WILLIAM MCCORMICK BLAIR 
MRS. WALLER BORDEN 


HUBERT BURNHAM 


MRS. JOHN E. JENKINS 


DONALD RYERSON 
JOSEPH H. SCHAFFNER 


NEW LIFE MEMBERS, FEBRUARY 1928 


Change of Address.—Members are requested to send prompt notification of any change in address to Guy U. Young, 


Manager, Membership Department. 


Hamilton Allport 

Mrs. Martin C. Appelt 
Mrs. Godfrey Howitt Ball 
Louis E. Bangert 

Miss Adela Barrett 
Adolph Bolm 

Miss Nancy Brown 

Mrs. A. H. Brumback 
Mrs. Frances M. Burlingham 
George Wallace Carr 
Frank Cernoch 

Mrs. Edward J. Denemark 
Burton Wood Depue 

Mrs. V. B. Dixson 

Mrs. Frederick L. Dunlap 
M. H. Finley 

Dr. C. Fiske-Jones 

Dr. Meta E. Franke 
Adolph Friedman 

Mrs. Eugene White Fuller 
Claude M. Garland 

Mrs. Ernest A. Hamill 
Mrs. Gideon Haynes 

Dr. Albert F. Henning 
Miss Harriet F. Holmes 
Mrs. William S. Hovey 
Miss Henrietta Helen Howell 
Mrs. Phelps B. Hoyt 

Dr. Siegfried Jackson 
Louis G. Jacobs 


Mrs. William Jauss 

Louis Kahn 

James F. Kennedy 

Mrs. Louis A. Kohn 

Miss Agnes Kuechler 
Otto R. Kunde 

Harold F. Leahy 

Mrs. Arnold Livermore 
Mrs. R. Fred Locke 

Mrs. H. Durward Ludlow 
Miss Gertrude MacRae 
Mrs. William S. Marston 
Mrs. Lewis E. McDermut 


Mrs. Alex F. McKeown, Sr. 


Mrs. Donald C. Miller 
Mrs. James W. Mitchell 
Frederick Kimball Mizen 
Russell H. Morrison 
Thomas C. Neal, Jr. 
Mrs. Thomas J. Newton 
Mrs. Albert A. Nordin 
Dr. John E. Nyman 
Mrs. Harry Olsson 

Mrs. X. L. Otis 

Frank J. Peerling 

Mrs. Charles S. Pillsbury 
Richard Pride 

Mrs. Arthur Raff 

Mrs. Percy Reeves 


Edward A. Renwick 
Mrs. Alex C. Rindskopf 
Dr. Maurice Rubel 
Mrs. C.. O. Samuelson 
Mrs. Hugh Savage 
Mrs. Louis K. Scotford 
George F. Seely 
Mrs. Ralph M. Shaw 
Solomon H. Shoninger 
Mrs. Alfred T. Smeeth 
Mrs. William H. Spencer 
Mrs. Emil J. Stein 
Mrs. Charles A. Steinmann 
Mrs. Abraham L. Stone 
Mrs. Robert Beck Stout 
John R. Thompson, Jr. 
Mrs. Charles N. Thulin 
William J. Turnbull 
Earle E. VanKeuren 
Roy J. Vogel 
William E. Waldschmidt 
Mrs. L. C. Welch 
Seymour Wheeler 
Mrs. Herbert Lockwood 
Willett 
Mrs. Louis J. Willner 
Mrs. John R. Wilson 
Miss Dorothy A. Wright 


Mrs. P. T. Zimmermann 


CUT AND ENGRAVED GARNITURE, EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. THE ROSENWALD COLLECTION 
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